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BRAZILIAN BUSINESS LEADERS HERE FOR INTER-AMERICAN TALKS 


Dr. Daudt d'Oliveira Heads 41-Member Delegation to Chicago Conference 


The largest Brazilian business delegation ever 
sent to an international gathering abroad arrived 
in the United States last week en route to the Inter- 
American Conference on Commerce and Produc- 
tion, meeting at Chicago September 19-22. 


Present Brazil's Views 

Objective of the 41-member delegation is to present 
to the conference the exact viewpoint of Brazilian 
industry, commerce and agriculture concerning Hem- 
ispheric problems of unfavorable trade balances, for- 
eign investments, repercussions of the E. C. A., com- 
mercial treaties and policies, and stabilization of raw 
material prices. 

Leading the Brazilian delegation is Dr. Joao Daudt 
Oliveira, vice-president of the Inter-American Coun- 
cil on Commerce and Production, president of which 
is U.S. businessman James S. Kemper, and which is 
sponsoring the Conference. 
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Discussing the Conference, Delegation Wocchiens 
Dr. Daudt d’Oliveira said that one of its main 
objectives will be to work out a common program 
of Hemispheric business to be presented, through 
the respective governments, at the Pan-American 
Economic Conference, which will meet in Buenos 
Aires late this year as the economic follow-up of 
the recent Pan-American Conference at Bogota, 
Colombia. 

Stresses Economic Needs 

Dr. Daudt d‘Oliveira stressed the need of acquaint- 
ing U.S. businessmen with the requirements of Brazil 
and Latin America in the economic field, pointing out 
that Brazil, as a result of its all-out war effort, suffered 
economic dislocations which the United States, in its 
own interests, should help to straighten out. He praised 
the work of Inter-American Council President James 
S. Kemper in that direction. 

“Those who contributed to the common effort 
should not be abandoned,” Dr. Daudt d’Oliveira 
said. ‘*Just as Europe is being rebuilt, so we should 
build up those who in the future as in the past will 
be the same loyal allies in an uncertain world.” 

The recurrmg unfavorable trade balances of Brazil 
and other Latin American countries in their commerce 
with the United States will be an important topic at 
the Conference, he added. “Continuation of these un- 
favorable balances,” he said, “would gravely endanger 
our industrial development,” recalling that they mo- 
tivated Brazil’s recent restrictions on various imports. 

Members of the delegation, besides Dr. Daudt 
d’Oliveira, are Edgard Teixeira Leite, of the Brazilian 
Rural Confederation; Rodrigo Octavio Filho, Rio de 
Janeiro Commercial Association; Oswaldo Benjamin 
de Azevedo, Rio de Janeiro Commercial Association; 
Arthur Braga Rodrigues Pires, Rio de Janeiro Com- 
mercial Association; Gileno dé Carli, Rio de Janeiro 
Commercial Association. 

Murilo Braga de Carvalho, of the Social Service for 
Commerce; Carlos Augusto Cesar Palhares, Social 
Service for Commerce; Lafayette Belfort Garcia, Na- 
tional Apprenticeship Service for Commerce; Paulo 
Godoy, National Confederation of Commerce; Luiz 
Dodsworth Martins, Institute of Economy; Aldo Bap- 
tista Franco da Silva Santos, Institute of Economy; 
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and Antonio de Sousa Rio, Institute of Economy, all 
of whom are from Rio de Janeiro. 

From industry, agriculture and commerce of Sao 
Paulo are delegates Ary Frederico Torres, Sao Paulo 
Commercial Association; Mariano Jatahy Marcondes 
Perraz, Sao Paulo State Center of Industry; Fernando 
Penteado Cardozo, Sao Paulo State Federation of 
Rural Associations; Henrique Bastos Filho, Sao Paulo 
Commercial Association; Joaquim de Campos Salles, 
Sao Paulo Commercial Association; Joao di Pietro, 
Sao Paulo Commercial Association; 

Mario Alexandre Refinetti, Sao Paulo Commercial 
Association; Rui de Campos Nogueira Martins, Sao 
Paulo Commercial Association; José Luiz de Almeida 
Nogueira POérto, Sao Paulo Commercial Association; 
Teotdnio Monteiro de Barros Filho, Sao Paulo Com- 
mercial Association; Fernando Edward Lee, Sao Paulo 
Commercial Association; Odalea Favero, Sao Paulo 


Commercial Association; and Alexandre Kafka, Sao 
Paulo State Center of Industry. 

From Minas Gerais come delegates Newton Antonio 
de Silva Pereira, Minas Gerais Federation of Indus- 
tries; Alberto Brochado, Minas Gerais Commercial As- 
sociation; José de Campos Continentino, Minas Gerais 
Commercial Association; and Ozério da Rocha Diniz, 
likewise Minas Gerais Commercial Association. 

Delegates from the southern Brazilian state of Rio 
Grande do Sul are Ruben Soares, of the Porto Alegre 
Commercial Association and Alberto Marques Mar- 
tins, also of the Porto Alegre Commercial Association. 

Delegates without regional representation, named 
as experts in one or more of the fields to be covered 
by the Conference are Theophilo de Andrade, head of 
the Pan-American Coffee Bureau, José Garrido Torres, 
director of the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, 
and Carlos Brasil de Araujo, information officer. 


@ BRAZIL-U.S. JOINT TECHNICAL COMMISSION BEGINS TALKS IN RIO 


Meetings between members of the Brazilian and 
U.S. sections of the Joint Technical Commission 
are underway in Brazil this week. 

Members of the Brazilian Section, named by Presi- 
dent Eurico Gaspar Dutra, are Otavio Gouvéa Bul- 
hées, Eduardo Lopes Rodrigues, Anibal Alves Bastos 
and Valentim Bougas. 

Additional Brazilian experts have been named to 
sub-committees on Commerce and General Studies, 
Farming and Stock-raising, Farm and Animal Pro- 
ducts, Industrial Development, Transportation, Fuel, 
Waterpower, Mining, Fishing, Tourism and War 
Industries. 

Chairman of the U. S. Section, as previously an- 
nounced, is John Abbink. Other members, assisted 
by eight advisers, are Harold V. Roelse and Dr. Harry 
L. Brown. 

An official U. S. State Department release concern- 
ing the Joint Technical Commission declared: 

“The ... Commission will endeavor to analyze the 
factors in Brazil which are tending to promote or to 
retard the economic development of Brazil. This will 
involve a broad appraisal of the manner, directions 
and rates of development of the Brazilian economy, 
looking toward the most effective and balanced utili- 
zation of Brazilian resources. 

“The Commission will give particular attention to 
the capacity of Brazil for economic expansion through 
the maximum use of its internal resources. The Com- 
mission is not authorized to undertake to appraise the 
merits of specific projects or to evaluate the desir- 
ability of obtaining foreign financing. The Commis- 
sion, however, will consider measures designed to en- 
courage the flow of private capital to Brazil and, 
where appropriate, may make broad recommendations 
relative to measures which might facilitate economic 
development of Brazil. 


“The Commission will direct its attention toward 
an analysis of (1) Brazil’s natural and capital re- 
sources: (2) the supply of labor, particularly skilled 
labor; (3) problems in fiscal and banking fields; (4) 
problems of domestic and international trade; and (5) 
the position of Brazil in the world economy.” 

The chairman of the Brazilian Section, Otavio 
Gouvéa Bulhées, and the chairman of the U.S. Section 
John Abbink, will serve as co-chairmen of the Joint 
Technical Commission. 





CARTS VIE WITH CARS 


Ox-carts, symbol of the disappearing past, 
and automobiles, symbol of modern progress, 
nearly tied for first place in a vehicle census 
recently carried out in 13 Brazilian states. 

At the end of the count, there were 149,847 
ears and 143,241 carts, indicating that ox- 
power is gradually losing out to the horse- 
power of the automobile. 


The oxen were holding their own in the 
rural areas, with automobiles naturally con- 
centrated in urban centers. There are up- 
wards of a million and a half oxen in Brazil 
reserved for cart-pulling, plowing and the like. 

Most deadly enemy of the ox team in Brazil, 
however, is not the automobile, but the trac- 
tor, use of which on more and more farms is 
a main goal of Brazil’s farm mechanization 
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@ MINERAL-RICH AMAPA TERRITORY AWAITS OPENING TO WORLD 


Manganese ore, one of the most sought-after 
minerals in the world, covers the surface of the 
ground in parts of the territory of Amapa, accord- 
ing to a recent report received by the Brazilian 
Government Trade Bureau from Territorial Gov- 
ernor Captain Janary Gentil Nunes. 

Amapa, until recently the least-known area of 
Brazil, was established as a territory in 1943, 43 years 
after settlement of a dispute with France, which had 
claimed it as a part of French Guiana. 

The territory, with an area of 143,716 square kilo- 
meters, has an estimated population of only 30,000, 
nearly half of whom live in and around the town of 
Macapa, site of territorial government. 


Air Transportation 


Except for a few short roads, transportation is en- 
tirely limited to an airline, running through the 
coastal fringe of the territory to the Guianas, and 
naviagable waterways. Road construction is under- 
way, however, and plans have been made for a rail- 
way. 

Manganese was discovered in Amapa some 14 
years ago by Dr. Josalfredo Borges of the Brazilian 
Mineral Production Department, but little atten- 
tion was paid to it until the visit in 1945 of Bra- 
zilian and foreign engineers. 

Huge blocks of manganese ore cover the ground for 
miles in areas on the Amapari River about 115 kilo- 
meters from Porto Grande. Tunneling is unnecessary 
for extraction of the mineral, which runs up to 56 
percent pure manganese. 


58 Percent Pure 


One sample of ore from the right bank of the 
Amapari River, near the Pedra Preta Falls, con- 
tained 58.24 percent manganese, 2.1 percent iron, .12 
percent phosphorus, .13 percent silicon and .8 percent 
aluminum. 

Prospectors in this neighborhood have found 
large quantities of Gondite rock, a peculiar “meta- 
morphic” formation which is considered a source 
of manganese and which usually contains a high 
percentage of the mineral. 

Biggest difficulty in commercial operation of these 
deposits is the lack of transportation. A road runs from 
Macapa to Porto Grande on the Amapari, but for the 
115 miles of the river up to the manganese beds navi- 
gation is difficult. 

According to the territorial governor’s report, how- 
ever, boats up to 100 tons can make the trip during 
the rainy seasons, indicating that manganese could 
be stored and shipped seasonally. A difficult terrain 
would make highway or railroad building a long-term 
project. 

Presence of numerous falls on Amapa rivers 
give the territory a huge hydroelectric potential for 
the future, making possible eventual establishment 
of smelters at the site of the manganese deposits, 
which would lessen the shipment problem. 


Amapa also has vast reserves of iron ore, some of 
it in purer form than that of the Itabira Iron Moun- 
tain area in South-Central Brazil, which has been con- 
sidered the purest in the world. Itabira iron runs as 
high as 69 percent, but some Amapa deposits, certified 
by the Hanna Exploration Company and by the noted 
Brazilian geologist Dr. Glycon de Paiva, have shown 
as high as 69.6 iron content. 

Problem Easily Solved 

Iron ore could be transported from one of the main 
deposits simply by construction of an 18 kilometer 
highway to Camaipi on the Vila Nova River from 
the Santa Maria District upstream. A series of rapids 
makes direct boat shipment impossible. 

Tantalite, grading into columbite, is found in 
the Santa Maria District, usually accompanied by 
gold and kaolin clay. In the same area is found 
feldspar, quartz and mica and some black tourma- 
line and rubelite, semi-precious stones. 

Amapa is one of the few areas of the world where 
tin is encountered. Because of world demand, some 
tin is already being exported, averaging about 200 
tons annually. 

Cassiterite, or tin ore, was first found by gold pros- 
pectors about 40 kilometers from Porto Grande on 
the left bank of the Ampari River. Vila de Beira is 
the main mining center so far, about 20 miles from 
the Amapari, up a little stream called Igarapé dos 
Indios. 

Tin Found in Gravel 

While the area is hilly, most of the cassiterite is 
found in gravel deposits along the stream. Some beds 
have a concentration of 20 kilos of cassiterite to a 
square yard, although the average is considerably 
lower. 

Samples of cassiterite ore from Igarapé dos 
Indios contained 93 percent tin oxide, 3.3 percent 
calcium oxide, 2 percent iron, aluminum and 
titanium oxides, and .8 percent silicon. 

Another sample from the Araguari River basin con- 
tained 91.7 percent of tin oxide, which is equal to about 
72.2 percent of metal tin. 

Despite the isolation of Amapa from tin-producing 
areas, construction of roads and railroads would bring 
them into much closer contact with tin-consuming 
countries than is possible in the case of Bolivia, main 
tin-producer of the Americas at present. 

All Near Seacoast 

Amapa has several excellent natural harbors on its 
lengthy Atlantic coast, including the Amazon mouth, 
and none of the territory is more than about 350 miles 
from the sea at any point. 

Federal financial assistance is now being ex- 
tended to Amapa, although thorough develop- 
ment of transportation, key to the territory’s ma- 
terial progress, may await entrance of private min- 
ing capital. 

Little private capital has so far been invested in the 

(Please turn to page 5) 
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WORLD CONDITIONS HOLD IMMIGRANTS TO BRAZIL TO 50,000 


According to figures issued by the Brazilian Ministry of Labor, Industry and Commerce, only 49,681 im- 
migrants were admitted into Brazil in 1947, including 26,800 on a temporary basis. The figure was considered 
exceptionally low in view of Brazil's official policy of encouraging immigration, but unsettled world conditions 
were held largely responsible. Special government funds were recently set aside to enable increased immigration 
during the remainder of 1948 and numerous colonization plans are being worked out. The following table shows 
entries of foreigners by nationalities, age groups and status. Of the 722 not classified in this table, no country 


furnished more than 92, while most were scattered, 
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@ COFFEE PACES U. S. IMPORTS FROM BRAZIL IN RECORD MONTH 


Increased United States imports of coffee from 
Brazil during June were responsible, together with 
new trade control laws, for Brazil’s first important 
favorable trade balance with the United States for 
two years, a breakdown of imports confirms. (See 
Brazilian Bulletin, Sept. 1, 1948.) 

Of the total value for classified imports—51,887,124 
dollars—the U. S. spent 40,482,981 dollars on coffee 
and cocoa. Other foodstuff imports from Brazil ac- 
counted for another million dollars. 





Veg. Products Second 

Vegetable products for uses other than foodstuffs 
brought in another 5,109,372 dollars for Brazilian ex- 
porters to the United States and was the second most 
important classification. These products included rub- 
ber, resins, medicinal herbs, oil-seeds and vegetable 
oils and waxes, vegetable dyes and a few other small 
items. Oil-seed imports from Brazil during June were 
valued at 2,854,898 dollars. 

Animal products in general, including hides and 
leather, were shipped to the United States to a 
total value of 1,417,462 dollars, of which 1,096,- 
651 dollars worth consisted of hides and skins. 

Textile and yarn exports, together with vegetable 
fibers, were worth 1,093,020 dollars to Brazil in June. 
U.S. importers bought 493,038 dollars worth of un- 


manufactured wool and 486,914 worth of unprocessed 
vegetable fibers during this period. 


Metal Imports Low 

Metal imports from Brazil by the United States 
during June were worth only 909,349 dollars, con- 
centrated mostly in ferroalloys and iron ore, respec- 
tively worth 495,000 and 255,800 dollars. Brazil sold 
to the U.S. in that month about 140,000 dollars worth 
of copper and its manufactures. 

Imports of non-metallic minerals, including gyp- 
sum, glass and precious and semi-precious stones, 
amounted to 679,000 dollars. Of this amount im- 
ports grouped under “stone, lime, cement and 
gypsum” accounted for 585,000 dollars. 


Few Manufactures 

Brazilian exports of manufactured articles to the 
United States during June were the smallest item on 
the list. Paper manufactures amounted to only 26 
dollars, glass to 70 dollars, books and the like, 87 dol- 
lars. The only sizeable item was medicinal and phar- 
maceutical preparations, amounting to 237,561 dollars 
during the month. 

Lowest value listed for all imports to the United 
States during June was for cotton manufactures, 
worth only 10 dollars. 


MINERAL-RICH AMAPA AWAITS OPENING TO WORLD ... 


(Continued from page 3) 


territory. Governor Gentil Nunes, however, has set up 
an Electrical Energy Service and a Transportation 
Service, which are tackling the two main problems. 

Electricity is now available in the capital, Macapa, 
in the city of Amapa, in Clevelandia and in Firmino. 
Food supplies are brought in through the government- 
sponsored Transportation Service. 

Special Health Service 

Health and sanitary problems in the territory are 
gradually being solved through the official Special 
Public Health Service, which operates in two sections, 
one for the capital and the other for the interior. 

A hospital in Macapa has a sixty-bed capacity 
and is the first to be built in the territory. Sani- 
tary posts, manned by health guards and doctors. 
exist in Amapa, Mazagao and Clevelandia. Doctors 
have examined approximately 10,000 of the ter- 
ritorial population. 

In all the territory there are approximately 50,000 
head of cattle of native breeds, with herds gradually 
being improved through introduction of zebu and 
other bulls under government auspices. Some hogs and 
domestic fowl add to the food supply of Amapa. 


Plenty of Fish 
Fishing is an important occupation along the Amapa 
coast, with experts considering the area one of the best 
in the world for number and variety of fish. Govern- 
ment aid is also stimulating this industry. 


The forests of Amapa abound in wild rubber, 
Brazil nuts, rosewood, oil-seeds generally, tropical 
fruits and other commercial products, largely un- 
tapped so far. 

With a population “density” of about .2 per square 
kilometer, Amapa is perhaps the least settled area in 
the world of comparable richness. Its huge wealth of 
minerals, however, is expected to attract floods of 
settlers within the next few years. 

Relative nearness of Amapa to the United States 
and the ease with which harbors and transportation 
could be opened up, make the territory one of the most 
promising fields in the world for U.S. investments, in 
the opinion of experts who have surveyed the area. 

(Further data on the territory is available at the 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau.) 


* * * 


Prices for Paulista Crops 

Farmers in Sao Paulo are getting about 133 cru- 
zeiros for a 110-pound bag of unhulled rice, 223 cru- 
zeiros for a 132-pound bag of hulled rice, 224 cruzeiros 
for a 132-pound bag of beans, 66 cruzeiros for a 132- 
pound bag of corn, 445 cruzeiros for a 132-pound bag 
of green coffee, 55 cruzeiros for a 55-pound bag of 
unshelled peanuts, 97 cruzeiros for a 132-pound bag 
of castor seeds and 148 cruzeiros for a 132-pound sack 
of potatoes. 
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ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Room At Quitandinha 


Brazil's international trade fair at Quitandinha 
has 160,000 square feet of display space. Goods 
from all over the world are being shown. U. S. 
traders can still arrange a display by writing to the 
International Industrial and Commerce Exposi- 
tion, Hotel Quitandinha, Petropolis, Brazil di- 
rectly, or through the Brazilian Government Trade 


Bureau. 
* + * 


Tapioca in the Raw 
Brazil’s yearly manioc crop amounts to about 11,- 
500,000 tons, worth nearly two billion cruzeiros at 
present prices. Biggest importers of manioc products 
include Belgium, France, Norway, Italy, Canada and 
Denmark, as well as the United States. 


* 7” *« 


Trades in Hemisphere 
Only about one-sixth of Brazil imports by weight 
in January-April 1948 came from outside the 
Western Hemisphere. Africa, Asia, Europe and 
Oceania together shipped to Brazil only about 
293.000 tons of goods, while from the American 
continent came 1,732,604 metric tons. 


* * * 


U. S. Military Mission 
Under terms of a recent agreement, a U. S. mili- 
tary mission will go to Brazil to help the government 
set up a National War Academy for specialized train- 
ing of leading army, naval and air force officers. 


* * * 


2,166 Publications 


According to the Brazilian Press Yearbook 
(Anuirio Brasileiro da Imprensa), there are 2,166 
Brazilian publications, 1,350 of them in state capi- 
tals and 816 in small towns. Some 899 are news- 
papers, 456 are magazines and the rest assorted 
periodicals. In Rio there are 104 newspapers, but 
only 24 with regular circulation. 


* * * 


Britons in Brazil 
F. B. Marsh and J. C. R. Birney, British tractor 
manufacturers, are in Brazil studying farming condi- 
tions with an eye toward getting orders for large 
numbers of farm machinery, made possible by the 
recent Brazil-U. K. agreement. 


* om * 


Rio Decongested 
On August 1, 44 percent of inside warehouse 
space at the port of Rio de Janeiro was available 
for storage and 80 percent of outside space. On 
July 1 there was, respectively, 31 and 38 percent. 
Storage periods have been reestablished at 30 days 
instead of 15. 


Samples Get Payment 
Small-value commercial samples can be shipped to 
Brazil without import license if no exchange cover is 
needed. Up to 25 dollars is considered small value. 


* * * 


Less Meat for Cariocas 
Meat shortages in Rio, accompanying the ap- 
proach of the dry season, will make meat available 
for sale four days a week only, on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, Saturday and Sunday. 


* * * 


Cement Use Triples 

Use of cement in Brazil has tripled since 1926 ac- 
cording to data published by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Sao Paulo. Amount consumed in 
1926 was 409,704 metric tons, while in 1947 1,227,134 
were used. Significantly, of the 1926 consumption 96 
percent was imported, while in 1947 72.4 percent was 
home made. 

* * * 
Castor Oil Drops 

In the first three months of 1948 Brazil ex- 
ported only 810 tons of castor oil, compared with 
2.216 tons in January-March 1947. Respective 
values were 7,443,000 and 27,052,000 cruzeiros. 
Brazil likewise exported some 2,Q00 tons less of 
castor seeds during this period than last year, for 
a total of 47,528 tons worth 183,850,000 cruzeiros. 


* * * 


Bones from Brazil 
In 1947 Brazil shipped abroad about 290,000 dollars 
worth of bones, weighing 2,322 metric tons. Main 
buyer was Uncle Sam, although China and Belgium 
took some shipments. 


* * * 


Czechs Check Trade 


Mr. Leopold Chmela, president of the Central 
Bank of Czechoslovakia, accompanied by Zdenko 
Blezej, a director, arrived in Brazil late last month 
to talk over trade relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

* * * 


Budget Surplus Grows 


By last June, Brazil’s budget surplus for 1948 had 
risen to 762,963,000 cruzeiros, according to the Fed- 
eral Comptrollor General's Office. 


* * * 


More Manganese Shipped 
Brazilian manganese shipments abroad during 
the first quarter of 1948 were 47,676 tons, valued 
at 10,274,000 cruzeiros. This compared with ship- 
ments in the first quarter of 1947 of 28,397 tons 
worth 6,188,000 cruzeiros. 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau has received the following inquiries from businessmen in Brazil, 
who desire to export or import the products listed below. These inquiries are published as received and 


r no representation is made as to standings of listed firms. We suggest that the parties interested write 





directly to these firms, via airmail, as well as to this office, at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Brazilian Firms Wanting to 
Export to the U. S. 











Carnauba Straw Hats; Straw Belts; Handbags and 
other Straw Products—Andrade & Cia., Rua 
Coronel José Saboia 28, Sobral, Cearé, Brazi 
Cable address: 'ANCACIA". 

Brazilian Orchideas (Flowers and Plants); Also 
Cactus and Caladium—Cicero Barbosa da 
Silva, Caixa Postal 460, Recife, Pernambuco, 
Brazil. Cable address: ''SILVA."’ 

Castor; Ouricuri Wax; Hides and Skins, Vege- 
table Waxes—J. Gracindo & Cia., Rua Tor- 
quato Bahia 3, (Edificio Magalhaes), 1° andar 
Sala 4, Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. Cable address: 
JOCINDO." 

Carnauba Wax; Cotton; Corn; Castor; Oiticica; 
Vegetable Oils; Manioc Meal and Starch; 
Hides andp Skins—Escritério Bezerra Lime, Rua 
Major Fecnudo 844, Fortaleza, Cearé, Brazil. 
Cable address: ''BEZER’’. 

Oilseeds such as: Gergelin; Tunge; Castor; Pea- 
nut, etc.—Escritério Pires da Costa, Rua Sao 
Bento 480, 9° andar, Sdo Paulo, Brazil. Cable 
address: 'ALGODOAL'". 

Hides and Skins (Cowhide, goat skins, and others); 
Horsehair; Wool—Motta, Souza Ltda., Quarai, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 

15,000 Kilos New Woolen Jersey and Sweater 
Clips at Us $0.4! per |b., 15,000 Kilos New 
Woolen Clips of Cloth (Tailor's Clips) at Us 
$0,16 per Ib.—Sociedade Mercantil ''Globo’ 
Ltda., Rua da Quitanda 162, 4° andar, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: ‘“SOCANTIL. 

Carnauba Wax; Ouricuri Wax; Vegetable Oils; 
Essential Oils; Sisal Fiber; Caroa Fiber; Tapi- 
oca; Sagu; Menthol; Clor. Emetina; Castor— 
Emil Langer, Caixa Postal 5206, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Cable address: ‘LANGER.’ 


Copra—Joao Athayde Filho, Rua Coronel Pedro 
Lima 66 a 84, Jaguar, Alagéas, Brazil. 

Rice; Sugar; Peanut Oil; Pig Skins; Casings—Cia. 
Importadora e Distribuidora do Brasil Central 
Ltda., Caixa Postal 287, Uberlandia, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil. Cable address: ''CENTRA- 
BRAS." 

Logs and Heavy Woods [especially Jacaranda’) 
—A. D. Silva, Caixa Postal 298, Victoria, Esp. 
Santo, Brazil. Cable address: ''VALIS. 

Coffee—Calhau, Irmao & Cia., Ltda., Caixa 
Postal 212, Vitoria, Esp. Santo, Brazil. Cable 

address: '‘CALHAUSINHO." 

Monazite Sand, Ilmenite and Zirconite—Amyn- 
thas Jorge dos Santos, Rua Silva Guimaraes 40, 
Rio de Janerio, Brazil. 

Casein—Carlos Dimetz & Cia. Ltda., Rua Quit- 


anda !61, 2° andar, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Brazilian Curiosities (Wooden Gifts, Trays, Jew- 
elry Boxes, etc. all adorned with butterfly 
wings.}—Neugart & Cia. Ltda., Caixa Posta 
3063, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Brazilian High-Class Furniture.—F. Broenstrup & 
Cia. Ltda., Caixa Postal 38, Lageado, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. 

Coffee.—Gabriel de Paula & Cia. Ltda., Caixa 
Postal 271, Santos, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Cable 
address: ''GABPAUL"’. 

Railroad Ties; Pyrethrum; Manioc Meal; Tung 
Oil; Linseed Oil—Hugo A. Seben, Caixa 
Postal 804, Pérto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil. Cable address: 'SEBEN”’. 

Brazilian Hardwoods & Pine.—Irmaos Ely, Rua 
Voluntarios da Patria 2540, Porto Alegre, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. Cable address: ‘'ELY- 
PINHO". 

Coffee; Cocoa; Castor.—Cruz Sobrinho & Cia., 
Caixa Postal 177, Vitoria, Esp. Santo, Brazil. 
Cable address: '“CRUZES". 





NEW RAY JOSEPHS BOOK TELLS PART OF BRAZILIAN STORY | 





Latin America: Continent in Crisis. By Ray 

Josephs. Random House, New York. $4.50. 

Ray Josephs, who wrote “Argentine Diary,” has 
somewhat toned down his style for this book, which is 
another “diary.” The medium enables the author to 
pack in facts which might not fit otherwise and keeps 
the reader on his toes hoping that something more 
interesting may happen “tomorrow.” 

Of 489 pages of text Josephs has allotted 69 to Brazil 
—fair enough considering his natural predilection for 
Argentina, which gets 75 pages and leads in space. 

He correctly quotes Brazilians as believing that the 
country’s “leading headache” is transportation. “In all 
this adjective-defying country,” he writes, “there are 
only two roads describable as first rate.” These, he 





says, are the road from Rio to Petropolis and the one- 
hour drive from Santos to Sao Paulo, which also seem 
to be the only two roads he used, as most of his trip 
was made by plane. 

Josephs likes Sao Paulo, describing it as “the hemi- 
sphere’s foremost municipal success story.” He likes 
Rio de Janeiro, too, but appears to distrust it a little. 

His basic grasp of Brazilian problems is indicated 
in the percentage of space he gives to health and edu- 
cation, to development of which all Brazil is dedicated. 

On the whole, ex-newsman Josephs has turned in a 
creditable performance, especially so when one con- 
siders that he has attempted to condense 50 million 
Brazilians into 69 pages. Maybe some day he'll write a 
book just about Brazil and show what he can really do. 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 








Cotton; Cereals and Oilseeds.—J. Nunes & Cia. 
Caixa Postal 2778, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Woods in General; Glue; Menthol; Essential Oils; 
Mica; Piassava Fiber; Tobacco; Rice; Horse- 
hair; Cocoa Butter; Kapok; Cotton.—Empresa 
de Representacdes Internacionais Ltda., Ave. 
Nilo Pecanha 12, 10° andar Salas 1019-102! 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: ‘'REP- 
RESINTER”. 

Cotton and General Merchandise for Own Ac- 
count.—Leuzinger & Ayres, Ltda., Rua do 
Carmo 6 Sala 802, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable 
address: ‘LEUSAIRES”. 

Corn; Sisal Fiber; Castor; Cotton; Oiticica Oil; 
Cottonseed Oil; Hides and Skins.—Comissaria 
Geral ''Piragibe’’ Ltda., Caixa Postal 32, Joao 
Pesséa, Paraiba, Brazil. Cable address: 

ISOLI". 

Vermiculite; Mica; Brazilian Woods and Other 
Brazilian Products.—L. Beriotti, Caixa Posta 
2864, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: 

ITOREB". 

Sugar; Corn; Cottonseed Oil; Babassu Oil; Beans. 
—Agencias Edilson Mattos, Rua da Palma 295 
Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. Cable address: 
"METROTONE". 

Natural Iron Oxide, Red or Ochre.—Holland 
Pires & Cia. Ltda., Caixa Postal 1281, Sao 


Paulo, Brazil. 





Brazilian Firms Wanting to 
Import from U. S. 





lron, Steel and Machinery—Hugo A. Seben 
Caixa Postal 804, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande dc 
Sul, Brazil. Cable address: 'SEBEN”’. 

Agricultural Machinery; Agricultural Implements; 
Trucks (Ford & Chevrolet); New Automobiles 
(1947 Models); Barbed Wire; Caustic Soda; 
Wheat Flour (also ' Breadmix'’). — Companhia 
Importadora e Distribuidora do Brasi] Centra 
Ltda., Caixa Postal 287, Uberlandia, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil. Cable address: “CENTRA 
BRAS". 

Agricultural Machines; Tools; Trucks and Auto- 
mobiles (New); Barbed Wire; Caustic Soda; 
Wheat Flour and “Breadmix'’—Emprésa de 
Representagées Internacionais Ltda., Ave. Nilo 
Pecanha !2, 10° andar, Salas 1019-1021, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: ''REPRE- 
SINTER". 

Electric Machines; Machinery for Tannery; Elec- 
trical Engines.—Exportadora Ultramar de Pro- 
dutos Animais Ltda., Caixa Postal 319, Porto 
Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. Cable ad- 
dress: 'EXPRAN'. 

Wheat Flour.—B. Fanucchi, Caixa Postal 802, Sa 
vador, Bahia, Brazil. Cable address: ''BRAZ- 
FACCHI". (This firm wishes to contact only 
and directly Wheat Flour Mills). 

Wheat Flour.—Escritério Pires da Costa, Rua Sao 
Bento 480, 9° andar, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Cable 
address: "ALGODOAL" (This firm wishes to 
contact only Wheat Flour Mills). 


CONTINUED 





Laces and Embroideries.—A. M. Rodrigues & Cia. 
Ltda., Caixa Postal 316, Fortaleza, Ceara, 
Brazil. Cable address: ‘“ROIZ’’. 

Agricultural Machines, Tractors, and Farm Im- 
plements. — Representagdes e Importacdes 
Wébeto, Caixo Postal 604, Pdrto Alegre, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. Cable address: ' REPRE- 
WOBETO”. 


General Merchandise for Own Account.—Leu- 
zinger & Ayres, Ltda., Rua do Carmo 6 Sala 
802, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: 

LEUSAIRES”. 





Brazilian Offers to 
Represent U. S. Firms 





Auto Parts & Accessories; Wood Screws and 
Bolts & Nuts.—Comercial Vieira Bruns, S.A. 
Caixa Postal 190, Blumenau, Santa Catarina 
Brazil. 

Electrical Appliances; Household Appliances; 
Automobiles.—Pess6a Cesar & Cia., Avenida 
7 de Setembro |4, 2° andar, Salvador, Bahia 
Brazil. 

Machines in General; Agricultural Implements; 
Industrial Apparatus; Barbed Wire; Tools & 
Hardware; Tractors; Harvesters, Plows.—Comi- 
tra S.A., Avenida Afonso Pena 526, 12° andar 
Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerais, Brazil. Cable 
address: “INDUFERRO”. 

Agricultural Machinery.—Campos Céa & Cia. 
Ltda., Rua Senador Dantas 20, 4° andar Salas 
411-412, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Notions; Yarns; (Rayon; Nylon; Wool; Silk; 
Linen); Paper; Ete.—N. Tavares da Costa, Rua 
do Rosario 77, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Hardware & Tools; Household Utensils; Bever- 


ages; Radio Tubes. — Representacgdes Itaca 
Lida., Rua Béa Vista 96, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 





Miscellaneous Offers: 





The Brazilian Magazine, "Revista Expansao Eco- 
nomica", Rua José Loureiro 42, Curitiba, 
Parana, Brazil, wishes to contact press corres- 
pondents able to furnish articles and commen- 
taries by well known scientists. Also, funny car- 
toons; scientific and practical articles or me- 
chanical studies, etc.— 

The Brazilian firm "Cicero Barbosa da Silva", 
Caixa Postal 460, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil 
wishes to appoint a representative in the United 
States to promote sales and distribution of 
Brazilian Orchids, Cactus, Caladia and Other 
Plants. Cable address: SILVA". 


Manoel Roqué Associates, |776 Broadway, Room 
901, New York, N. Y., representing ‘Bolsa de 
Operagdes Mercantis'’ of Brazil, wishes to ex- 
change Brazilian Woods for American Ma- 
chinery. Telephone: PLaza 7-0129. 
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